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THE MOORISH INSCRIPTION. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 
CHAPTER XII. —ELASCO’S FAMILY SECRET. 


Tue valley of San Juan de Roca looked fresh and 
fair in the cloudless light of a mountain summer day, 
but the rustic life and business with which it was 
usually filled seemed to have forsaken it. There were 
no travellers at the venta, no sheep in the surround- 
img pastures, and no one to be seen in house or field 
but a shepherd boy and his dog watching a flock of 
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young lambs as they browsed and played in the most 
sheltered part of the valley, and Dame Pedrina, 
Elasco’s good wife, spinning all alone in the porch of 
her dwelling. Her hands were busy with the flax 
and the distaff ; her thoughts appeared to be still more 
busy with family cares, for her honest brown face 
looked sad and serious, and she did not observe that 
a stranger was crossing the valley, staff in hand, till 
his figure came between her and the sun, and Father 
Crispano said, ‘‘ Save you, Dame Pedrina, the shadow 
of your porch is a welcome covert to an old man 
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after climbing the mountain side in this bright and 
burning day.” 

‘‘ And right welcome are you to its shade, father, 
and to anything our poor house can afford. I pray 
you take the seat on the right hand, it.is the coolest, 
and I will bring you a cup of our mountain wine, of 
which you must have need after such a journey,” 
said Dame Pedrina. She had a Spanish woman’s 
reverence for all the monastic orders, in which her 
husband was known to be rather deficient; but 
Elasco and all his household had grown familiar with 
Father Crispano since the day when he so signally 
rebuked the boldness of Senor Don Enrique de 
Valdez and brought Gulinda home. The cup of good 
wine was brought and drained with considerable 
relish for an abstemious Capuchin, whose chosen 
fare at the Cordovan posada was bread, vinegar, 
and water. 

“Tt is good, dame,” he said: ‘blessed be the 
Giver of corn and wine, and many thanks to you for 
considering my necessity. But where are all your 
people ? the valley and the venta seem to me deserted.” 

‘They are all gone up to the high pastures on the 
other side of the forest: the summer grass is come 
there, and. my husband thought it time to take up 
the sheep,.as'he always does in the hot season, whieh 
we reckon to have begun when the low peaks of ‘the 
Sierra are clear of snow. All our men were needed 


to get'the flock up the steep mountain paths, so \yew ; 


see there is no one.at home but myself and the bey 
Fredo, who keeps the lambs yonder, that are ‘tee 
young to leave the valley,” said Dame Pedrina. 

‘‘ But where is Gulinda?” said the friar; ‘‘notim 
her wild hannts-again, L hope?” 

‘‘No, father ; I am _glad:te say she stays at home 
now—indeed, Gulindsw is a timid child, as easily 
frightened as a fawn. Since the day you steod her 
friend she has scarcély:ventured to cross ithe valley 
by herself; but her father'teok her with lim to-day 
to the high pastures. He ‘had to start early, two 
hours before sunrise, and eannot get home till near 
midnight. But for private weasoms we thought it 
better he should take the ehild,and, father,” said the 
dame, laying down her distaff, “‘I am.glad:you have 
come here to-day, forwonld fain hear your adviee 
on a matterwhich perplexes‘beth my husbandand me, 
and is a great cause of trouble'to our peor(@ulinda. 
I know Elasco would be well pleased tollear it ‘too. 
He has:not:as much respect forfriars as I think he 
ought:to hawe, becawse he says they helped to get 
the Morisees banished; and because ef uncommon 
kindness shown him by a Meer in Batbary, he:has 
great charity for the-race, which, I isnot asin.” 

‘‘ Charity is never asin, dame; it isdr the want of 
it men will be judged.” 

‘Well, as I was saying, my husband has too little 
respect for friars; but he has a great respect for you, 
father, and so has Gulinda. I never saw her take so 
much to holy man or priest. She attends to everything 
you say, and learns the tasks you have set her in that 
book with the strange letters. I doubt not it is a 
good and pious one, but I never learned to read, the 
like being far above my station; yet it is a comfort 
to me to see the child so attached to you, reverend 
father, and as the matter concerns her, I hope you 
will give us your counsel. You remember Pedro 
Perez, who used to carry goods for Senor Diaz. 
He left our venta early in the morning after the 
sheep-shearing feast, the very day in which the 
Biseayan count was lost, and for a time we heard 
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nothing of him, except from other muleteers, who 
said he had taken to the eastern side of the mountains, 
and was carrying between the towns of Granada and 
Valencia. We were glad enough te be quit of his 


‘company. My husband has a bad opinion of him, which 
I never knew Elasco to have of anybody without cause. 


I don’t like the look of his face myself:when anything 
goes against his mind. He wanted to court Gulinda, 
but the child feared and fied from him; her father had 
more than once to reprove him sharply for pressing 
his company and suit upon her, and we thought our 
house well rid of him; but Perez has turned up 
again. He has no business in this quarter, but he 
comes as the vulture comes down upon the sheepfold, 
always alone and always in a hurry, or by stealth. 
He will dash into the house late in the evening when 
we sit at-supper, get a:place beside Gulinda if he can, 
and upset: the peace of the table by paying her atten- 
tions which she does net want, and dliieging Elasco to 
chide his lack of good manners. Herwill be seen 
stealing aboutthe house erthrough the oxchard trees, 
in the afternoon, when Gulinda used te,go to her 
lonely seats:and hewers, whieh she never does nov, 


was ‘the fear Perez that made my husband 
‘take (Gulinda with him to the high pastures ; 
he could not think of ing her here with no 
‘defenee but me antl young Fredo, and himself and 
all our men so‘far:away. Who knows what the 


‘hold :end cumming ‘fellow might venture on? 


‘for I think he grows worse every day. LElasco 
always believedi he stood in fear of you,’reverend 
father, and yeu will not take amiss what I am 
going to tell, for indeed it is the truth. Once to 
bring Perez'to reason when hewasannoying Gulinda 
past the common, having got an over-supply of our 
new wine, my husband reminded him that Father 
Crispano would not approve of such behaviour ; ‘but 
he broke eut with a volley of oaths against the 
ins, saying that you andiall your order were 
far too: strietrand peremptory,and he.had got another 
confessor im Granada, a sensible Franciscan, who 
would :not ‘make such a to-de about a gentleman’s 
little mistakes. Oh, father, Idread this Perez much, 
rand #0 deessmy husband, theugh he is a man of good 
courage, but it is:forithe sale of the child. Can you 
advise us what to do?” 

‘‘ Bean advise you, dame,” said the friar, who had 
been Listening to her report with earnest attention. 
‘1 cam.advise you, and will point out a way to defeat 
this evil man’s designs ; but first you must answer me 
one question. I know Gulinda is not your daughter ; 
how did she come into your house ?” 

Pedrina sat silent for a minute or so, partly sur- 
prised and partly hesitating ; at length she turned 
her honest, intelligent eyes upon the Capuchin, and 
said, ‘‘ Father, you are a holy man, my husband says 
the best and wisest friar he ever met with; promise 
me on the cross you wear, that you will make no use 
of what I may say to bring Elasco, the child, or 
myself into trouble, and I will answer your question.” 

“‘T promise you,” said the friar, taking up the 
wooden cross attached to his rosary, and pressing 
it to his lips, ‘‘ that I will make no use of anything 
you may tell me, except to benefit your husband, 
yourself, and Gulinda.” 
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‘‘ Well, then, father, I will tell you how the child 
came into our house,” said Pedrina; ‘‘ though I do so 
without my husband’s knowledge—the first thing of 
the kind I ever did, for Elaseo is a good and a wise 
man, notwithstanding that he has no great opinion 
of priests and friars, except yourself, father. He 
took me, I may say, out of the fields when I was a 
poor orphan brought up for charity by an honest 
farmer called Quinto of the Palms, because the 
tallest palm-trees in the province grew on his farm 
at San Fernando, which is a small place on the 
Guadalquivir, a little below Cordova. Elasco mar- 
ried me there without a dowry, and brought me home 
to his house and venta on the Sierra, where he was 
little more than a stranger himself, having been born 
on the south coast, and bred a fisherman ; but when 
he got back from, Barbary he turned shepherd and 
took to the mountains, saying they were the safest 
quarters for a man who meant to live honestly. 
Well, he brought me home; it is thirty years on 
St. John’s day since I first entered this house, and 
we have lived happily in it. Though it was God’s 
will to send us no children, our flocks have increased, 
and everything has gone well with us; but about 
fourteen years after our marriage a sad affair hap- 
pened at our venta. 

“It was that terrible autumn which you may have 
heard the old people speak of, father, when the 
fieree summer heat continued till near Martinmas, 
and the plague broke outin Cordova. Such a plague, 
they said, had not visited the city since the time of 
the Moorish kings: very few of the sick recovered, 
and all the province was struck with terror. No 
villager would go to buy or sell in Cordova, and 
numbers fled from the neighbourhood up to our 
mountains, which were always thought a sure refuge 
from pestilence ; but one day there came to our venta 
a poor man who was no better or worse than asturdy 
beggar, having never done much good and little 
harm in his day, except that he was idle, given to 
eat and drink where he could, and had no liking for 
soap and water. Whether this man had been in 
Cordova, or some other infected place, I know not, but 
he sickened the same evening. Before daylight the 
plague spots were upon him, and before ~unset he 
had gone the way of all flesh. 

“We could not conceal the fact from our people, 
or from travellers, and we would not for conscience 
sake. They all knew it, and fled from our house; 
sheepmen and boys, old followers and old friends, 
everybody avoided the valley of San Juan as a 
plague-stricken place, and my husband and I were 
left alone with the dead. We had been the only 
persons who would. come near enough to give him a 
cup of water. I had done so at first, not knowing 
what his sickness was, and when the plague spots 
appeared my husband came and tended the poor 
soul also, saying he would rather die with me than 
live without me. We both expected that death 
would be our lot, and in a manner prepared for it; 
but Elasco’s courage and judgment never failed. 
He said the Hand that had set fast the mountains 
could stay the plague from us if it were H's will, but 
it was our duty to take what measures \.% could for 
our own safety. When they had all left us alone, he 
dug a grave in the ruined chapel, and there we laid 
the poor man to rest beside the ashes of holy men 
and hermits. Then we set open the doors and 
windows of the venta, cleared out everything, and 
left it to the sun and wind of heaven, threw the 
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clothes we had worn into the mountain stream, 
strewed our house with wild myrrh and camomile, 
and with the help of Providence these precautions 
availed us, for we never took the plague. But we in 
the valley were solitary; travellers kept far from the 
venta, having heard what had happened there. 

““The people who fled would not venture back to 
see what had become of us, though the plague 
abated in Cordova, and in all the province, as the 
winter drew on. Elasco went down once to get 
intelligenee and some needful things, but he could 
not go again, for the days were growing short and 
stormy, and there was nobody bit him and myself 
to manage the sheep. We did it wonderfully well, 
and lost very few, though that was one of the most 
severe winters I remember on the Sierra. We found 
ice on the valley stream every morning after Mar- 
tinmas, the high pastures: were covered with snow 
by the beginning of December, and such floods of 
rain and storms of wind came down upon us from 
the north, that we sometimes feared both house and 
venta would be swept away. 

“ There had been aweek of thatsort of weather. We 
had no communication with the lowlands, but we 
knew that the Feast of the Nativity was drawing 
near, and my husband and I sat by the fire one even- 
ing, talking of many things. Our talk would have 
been more sad had we known what had just then 
happened in Cordova, because, as near as we could 
guess when the matter came to our knowledge months 
after, about that time the noble Senor Don Lorenzo 
de Valdez, of whom Elasco said any man might be 
proud to hold his land, was taken by the Inquisitors, 
together with a certain Moor, who had been long his 
guest, on an accusation of practising forbidden arts 
in his house in La Moreria, which, whether false or 
true I know not, but it brought destruction on him 
and ruin on his family. My husband and I did not 
dream of the like as we sat talking by the fire some 
two hours after dark, to cheer up each other’s hearts, 
for the night was bitter cold and dreary, with showers 
of sleet and rain, and long wailing blasts that came 
down from the forest, and made the trees of the valley 
sway and groan; but. at length it seemed to us that 
there was a moaning sound outside not made by 
wind or tree. We listened, and in the lull of the 
blast the moans came more distinctly; they were 
uttered in a strange unearthly voice, I thought, 
and my blood ran cold, for I had heard the mountain 
tales of demons whom the old heathens worshipped, 
how they still haunt the Sierra, and carry people 
off for their sins, as some say happened to the 
Bisecayan Count Eduro, though he did not look 
such a sinner either. Elasco would never believe 
those tales, and does not yet; he smiled at my 
fear, and said it was but the palms by the sheep- 
fold, which being strangers in the soil were most 
vexed by the mountain blasts; but the moans came 
again more shrill and grievous than before, and 
taking the lantern, in spite of all I could say to 
dissuade him, he unbarred the door and ran out 
I thought it was something un- 
earthly, as our two dogs did not follow him, but I 
did, crossing myself ‘all the way; and at the back of 
the venta I met my husband with what seemed a 
long wet bundle in his arms, but when we got into 
the house I saw it was a woman, young and slender, 
with long black hair, a dark complexion, and features 
like those of the Morisco people, whom I had seen, 
before they were banished, in my youth. She was 
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dressed in rich clothes, but they were made in a 
foreign fashion, and the best part of them were 
wrapped and folded about a small brown child, some 
twelve months old, clasped to her breast. 

‘¢ Both mother and child, for such I judged they 
were, at first sight appeared to be dead. The poor 
lady’s long hair and fine clothes were white with 
sleet and drenched with rain, and I thought I 
should never get the child out of her rigid arms; 
but in the light and warmth of our house she 
opened her eyes. The little one did not, for it 
was fast asleep, and had been protected from cold 
and storm by its mother’s breast and garments. 
Elasco spread a lambskin on a heap of rushes 
beside the fire, to make a bed for it, covered it 
with another, and we both did all we could for the 
lady. The ghastly look of her dark but beautiful 
face told us that she was not long for this world, the 
cold and storm of the wintry Sierra were too much 
for the slender form and southern blood of the 
Morisco. When her people dwelt in the land none of 
them ever ventured up the mountains, except in 
summer time; but whence and how had she come to 
San Juan, when Moors were no longer to be seen in 
Spain? We laid her in our best bed, and brought 
her warm milk and wine; she took but little, and 
lay as if in a trance till after midnight, when as we sat 
watching by her bed she suddenly raised herself, 
looked at my husband, and said distinctly, ‘‘ Elasco.” 
Then she began to speak to him in the Moorish 
tongue, which he learned in Barbary; but I under- 
stood not a word of all she said, though it was 
spoken earnestly, and with such wonderful strength and 
clearness that I thought she must certainly recover. 
My husband answered her, it seemed, to her satisfac- 
tion; but at last she appeared to ask for her child, for 
he went and brought the sleeping little one. The lady 
clasped it to her breast once more, kissed and seemed 
to bless it in the Moorish tongue by the name of 
Zaripha, then with a great effort she bent forward 
and placed the child in my arms, as if saying, ‘ Be its 
mother in my stead,’ but the next moment she fell 
back and said something of which I could only catch 
the Moorish name Osman, and, before we were 
aware, the stamp of death was on her face and 
her spirit had departed. 

“It wasa sad sight. I wept over the young Morisco, 
brought to her death in such a grievous manner, and 
so did my husband. His heart was always tender as 
well as brave; he closed her eyes as a father might 
have done, and we agreed in the presence of the 
dead to be father and mother to her orphan child. 
As soon as the storm abated, Elasco dug another 
grave within the ruined chapel: there we laid the 
poor lady in shroud and winding-sheet. We made no 
funeral ceremony except a prayer for her rest, be- 
cause we knew no priest would officiate over a 
Morisco, and the report of one of the banished race 
having died in our house might bring us into more 
trouble than the appearance of the plague in our venta 
did. The loneliness in which that misfortune left us 
afforded a good opportunity for putting out of sight 
all traces of the poor Morisco. I kept the rich robes 
and jewels she had on for her child, and Gulinda 
wears them to this day. I made the child familiar 
with myself and Elasco. Many a day it grieved us 
both to see how the little one missed its mother, but 
memory soon fails and loses its hold at that early 
age. By-and-by she grew accustomed to us and our 
home, and we agreed to call her Gulinda, for my 
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husband’s good mother, who died when: he was 
young. 

‘¢When the season allowed us, we took the child 
privately down to San Fernando, and had her bap- 
tized by the priest who married us. He was a 
worthy man, and remarkable among the clergy for 
never meddling with other people’s business, or in- 
quiring after private affairs. As the winter wore 
away and the spring came back, some of our people 
ventured into the valley, and finding that we were alive 
and well, they thought we must -be saints, or had 
some powerful charm to keep off the plague, which 
made them all gather round us again. Old friends and 
neighbours came on the same notion, travellers re- 
sorted to our venta, and all things returned to their 
former course. Everybody was surprised to see the 
child with us; but having no relations on the moun- 
tains we could keep our own secret, especially after 
being so long left to ourselves, and the only satisfac- 
tion that inquirers got was, that Providence had sent 
us the child in our loneliness, and we were thankful 
for it. What is never mentioned soon passes out of 
people’s minds. Gulinda grew up as our daughter, if 
every one did not believe she was, being so little like 
us; they heard nothing to the contrary, and no re- 
marks were made. We kept the secret from herself, 
that the girl might not know she was an orphan, and 
thus have no shadow of mournful thought cast on 
her young life. A good and dutiful daughter she has 
been to us, and having no other child we have 
learned to love her as our own; but years ago, when 
she was very young, we took her to the ruined chapel 
and helped her to plant with her own little hands, 
though she never knew the reason, a young palm- 
tree upon her mother’s grave. 

‘¢ Concerning one thing I have had much curiosity, 
which they say is natural to women. My husband 
never told me what the dying lady said to him in the 
Moorish tongue, except that she had come to seek 
shelter in the mountain venta from great peril of 
enemies, but lost her way, suffered grievously by the 
storms, and sank exhausted where he found her. I 
knew that she had told him more than that, there 
was fear and trouble in his face as she spoke; but 
when I pressed him on the point he entreated me to 
question him no more, saying that I might get the 
secret from him, but it would involve such risk and 
danger to us both that I had better leave it in his 
keeping. Elasco’s knowledge of the world is far 
greater than mine, sois his wisdom and, I believe, his 
goodness; besides, I would not vex him, for he never 
vexed me; and on all these considerations I made up 
my mind never to ask a question on the subject till 
he thought proper to tell me all.” 

“Therein you acted wisely, Dame Pedrina,” said 
the Capuchin ; ‘‘ had many a wife of whom we read 
in ancient and modern story possessed your discretion 
and confidence in a faithful husband, she would have 
spared herself and her house grievous misfortune 
through matters imprudently mentioned. Though I 
agree not with certain cynical men, who allege that 
no woman can keep a secret, yet sure I am that while 
some natures are like the earth, which hides and 
keeps out of sight that which is intrusted to its 
bosom, others are like the water which must and will 
give up and disclose all that it is required to cover. 
Besides, if there were danger in the secret, your 
husband was right to take the burden of it upon him- 
self. That which lies in one breast only is safer than 
that which is shared with another, and I doubt not 
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that in good time you shall know the whole of this 
strange story; even 1 might be able to throw some 
light a it, having gained some knowledge of the 
Moorish people and their customs while sojourning 
some time in Barbary on business for his Eminence 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. Have you at 
hand those jewels whereof you spoke ?” 

“T have, father. They are far too grand and 
costly for Gulinda to wear, except on feast days and 
the like, and I keep them in my own chest till she is 
old enough to know their value; but, now that I 
remember, there are strange characters, like those in 
the book you gave Gulinda, graven on some of them, 
which, doubtless, a learned man like yourself may be 
able to read. I will bring them in a moment,” and 
the dame rose and stepped into an inner room, 
where she kept her household treasures. 

In a few minutes she returned, and laid before 
the friar a pair of richly wrought and massive gold 
ear-rings which he had seen Gulinda wear; a pair 
of still richer bracelets of fine gold, set with 
sapphires—the gem which, according to Eastern 
tradition, ensures truth and constancy—and a chain 
of similar workmanship, to which was attached one 
of those small circular mirrors of reflecting metal in 
which ancient beauty admired herself, but which 
Moorish ladies carried about them as an amulet. The 
mirror was set in a gold frame, inscribed with an Arabic 
verse, ‘‘As the mirror reflects the countenance that 
looks upon it, so does the heart of Osman reflect the 
charms of his beloved.”” Each of the bracelets had 
a similar verse inscribed on the inner side of its fine 
gold band, by which, in Oriental fashion, they were 
made to speak the sentiments of him who had pre- 
sented them to the first wearer. On one it was, ‘‘ Let 
the jessamine that twines round the palms of Para- 
dise envy me, for I clasp the arm of Zaripha.” On 
the other, ‘‘ Behold, I am not the jewel, but only 
encircle that which is more precious than gold, and 
more beautiful than the sapphire.” 

Father Crispano read the inscriptions one after 
another, but not aloud, though his lips moved as if 
accustomed to the language, then he laid the jewels 
down and drew a long deep sigh. 

‘Have you gathered anything from them, father, 
«oncerning the luckless lady and her orphan child?” 
said the curious and observant dame. 

“‘ Very little,” said the Capuchin; ‘‘ those inscrip- 
tions are but love verses, composed after the manner 
of the Andalusian Moors, who were indeed the most 
gallant and romantic people that ever owed their 
origin to Asia; but it is sad to read them now when 
she for whom they were graven on the gold lies be- 
neath the young palm-tree in yonder ruined chapel, 
and think to what beauty and youth, with all their 
brilliant hopes and fairy fancies, may come ere the 
race be finished. So transient is the loveliness as 
well as the glory of this world, there is nothing sure 
beneath the stars, wherefore it is well to fix our hopes 
above them. But, worthy Dame Pedrina, restore 
these costly trifles to their place in your chest, and 
keep them carefully for the child, and when you 
return I will unfold a plan for checking the evil 
intent of Pedro Perez.” 

_ The dame made short work of putting away the 
Jewels, and as she resumed her seat, Father Crispano 
continued : 

“The most prudent thing that-could be done for 
your house and for Gulinda, would be to remove her 
‘for a time beyond the reach of this crafty and licen- 
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tious man, and it so happens that I know a place of 
safety and proper occupation for the girl. My noble 
patroness, Dona Constanza de Fonseca, has been 
pleased to invite to her house and protection the 
Senorita Rosada de Valdez, between whom and 
Gulinda I know there is a true and loving friendship. 
The noble dona has also signified her wish that 
the senorita should bring with her a waiting-maid 
about her own years, who may share in her youthful 
tasks and amusements, as the waiting-maids of ladies 
are wont to do, because there are no young people 
about the doia’s house in Toledo.” 

‘Toledo, father! it is far away beyond the moun- 
tains, a city of the rigid Castilians, with whom we of 
the south have little dealing and less good neighbour- 
hood,” said Pedrina, with an alarmed look. 

‘It is beyond the mountains, dame, but not be- 
yond the sea; you and Elasco could go to see the 
child any time when it was safe to travel and leave 
your house and sheep. Gulinda would not fret or feel 
lonely with her friend Rosada, whom you know to be 
a good girl as ever was peer or peasant’s daughter ; 
itis our good or evil ways that level birth and station ; 
and above all things she would be safe in the dona’s 
house from Pedro Perez.” The friar proceeded to 
set forth as he had done to Rosada in the upper 
room of the Casa de Valdez, the riches, good order, 
and propriety of Dona Constanza’s mansion, the 
high character and high principles of its noble mis- 
tress, whose high rank and fortune were known even 
to the southern shepherds, and the advantages of 
instruction, and security from all snares and follies 
which a residence within her walls must ensure to 
both young girls. 

‘‘ But, father,” said the anxious Pedrina, ‘‘ might 
not the child meet with other dangers where his 
sister is: may not Don Enrique come?” 

‘‘Fear nothing from him,” said Crispano, ‘I 
know the dona well. She has no encouragement for 
men except they belong to the church; moreover, 
she has a great aversion to anything the finger of 
scorn can point at. The son of one condemned by 
the Inquisition would find no welcome in her house, 
though her charity extends to the daughter who bears 
her second name, and must also be called Fonseca 
instead of De Valdez. Trust me, Don Enrique 
passes not the dona’s threshold, and further to 
assure your honest care and motherly affection for 
the child, I pledge my faith,” and he laid his hand 
upon the wooden cross, ‘‘that no harm shall come to 
her, provided you let her go to Toledo.” 

‘“‘T can trust in your promise, father, for you are a 
holy man. It will be hard to part with the child; I 
shall miss her night and morning. But what you 
advise is the best and safest way, and if Elasco con- 
sents to it, so will I. When Perez finds that she is 
out of his reach, I hope he will give up all thoughts 
of her, and carry his attentions where they may be 
more welcome.” 

‘No doubt he will, or get into some misdoing that 
will take him out of the way ; time destroys ill-weeds 
as well as fair flowers. You and your husband will 
consult over the matter before I come again, for my 
time grows short. But, Dame Pedrina,’’ said the 
friar, ‘‘as you are a woman of prudence, remember 
that it must be kept a strict secret from all your 
people, and even from Gulinda herself; spoken words 
have wings, and no man knows where they may fly. 
Should any whisper of the child’s going reach the ears 
of Perez, he is the master of mules and muleteers, 
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and who can tell what he might attempt against 
your unguarded and solitary house? I have no 
fears for Gulinda on the journey. The young seiiorita 
and she shall travel in the train of a most reverend 
prioress, returning from her pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Ferdinand; and besides that, it will be well 
guarded by penitent soldiers, who take that method 
of making up for their sins. The worst disposed mule- 
teer, or even a mountain robber, would not dare to 
attack such a holy caravan. LElasco will understand 
this if you lay it before him; but, worthy dame, the 
day wanes, and I must go; bring me a cake of your 
bread and another cup of your wine to give me 
strength on my way down the Sierra.” 

‘Nay, father, such a journey up and down the 
mountain in one day is too much for your age,”’ said 
the kindly Pedrina; ‘‘stay and sup and rest for the 
night, and you will see Elasco and Gulinda.” 

“Thanks, dame, but stay I cannot, for pressing 
business. Have no fears for my downward journey, 
though my beard be grey with many winters my feet 
are sure. With the help of Providence and my stout 
staff I will get safe to the lowlands ere nightfall. 
Bring me the bread and the wine, my Christian 
daughter, and let me go-” 

With some further remonstrance regarding the 
rest and comfort which his age required, Pedrina set 
the bread and wine before him. The Capuchin 
despatched ‘them both at a remarkably rapid rate ; 
the years that whitened his beard had evidently 
brought him no failure of teeth. Then he rose, 
leant on his staff for a moment, and solemnly blessed 
the dame, her house, and her household, repeated 
his charge of secrecy concerning Gulinda’s going, 
promised to return as soon as his affairs permitted, 
and set off at his usual slow and sober pace. 
Pedrina followed him with her eyes from the open 
porch. Owing to the position of the house, she could 
see a long way down the valley, and the mountain 
slopes beyond—and great was the good woman’s 
astonishment to see the aged Father Crispano, when 
at some distance, step out with all the elastic strength 
of youth, and hurry down the steeps at a speed 
scarcely to be equalled by the mountain deer. 

‘May all the saints protect me! am I losing my 
senses, or is it a miracle?” the poor woman cried. 
‘‘T have heard of the like happening to holy men, 
but not in our times. There! he has jumped 
over that torrent, and is out of sight now. I wonder 
if Elasco will believe it when I tell him!” and the 
dame retired again to her distaff and her solitary 
musing. 
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CHAPTER VII.—BEDOUINS—ENCAMPMENTS AND CAMELS — 
ALONG THE PLAIN TO WADY GHARANDAL. 
Tue noise and bustle caused by the general pre- 
paration for starting awoke me soon after sun- 
rise; and despatthing a rather hasty breakfast, I 
mounted my camel, and made my way in the direc- 
tion of the sea. The ground was completely covered 
with dry mud, and I was hardly prepared to find 
the eyidence of so much rain having fallen. Sand 
-hillocks were plentifully scattered about, some of 
them like miniature mountains, but utterly bare of 
vegetation, excepting that here and there a kind of 
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wild sage sent its roots like snakes in a tangle all 
over the sides of the hillocks, and at intervals made 
feeble attempts to sprout, and put on a scanty gar- 
ment of yellowish-green leaves. A good deal of the 
journey was performed either upon or close along- 
side the sea-beach, for many of the watercourses 


were so deeply cut by the floods that it was impos- - 


sible for the camels to cross them; so in that case. 
they followed the bank to the beach and passed 
round the end. Only in one place did we come upon 
any trace of fresh water, and that was close to the sea. 
The Bedouins called it a well—“‘ Aiytin’’-something, 
but I could not catch the name; if well it be, it is 
simply and only a very-small hole or puddle scraped 
out in the sand, at the end of a deep watercourse. 
There certainly was a very tiny pool of water, but it 
was hot, salt, and particularly nasty. Nothing 
occurred during the day’s march worth recounting, 
it was tedious, monotonous, and extremely wearying. 
Hour after hour we toiled along over the same kind 
of burnt and barren ground, with no new feature to 
break the never-varying tedium of the view; even 
the plants that few and far between peeped up 
from amidst the thirsty soil were not sufficiently 
tempting to induce my generally erratic camel to 
misbehave ; indeed I should have been thankful if he 
had, so that it only produced some trifling change 
in his measured tread, that went on, and on, and on, 
like the swing of a clock’s pendulum. I felt glad 
and grateful when, in the after part of the day, 
we reached our camping ground at the Wells of 
Hawarah. 

Our camp wes chosen not very far from the Well, 
which is by some persons supposed to be the 
‘‘Marah” of Scripture, but upon this subject I do 
not feel competent to venture an opinion. This, how- 
ever, I can vouch for, that the water I tasted freshly 
dipped from out this well was as bitter and nauseous 
as a saturated solution of Epsom salts, and no 
human being, I am confident, could drink it. The so- 
called Well of Hawarah is represented by a small 
hole sunk in a kind of hollow place in the plain. 
The camels seemed to like the water and drank it 
greedily, when they were allowed to get it. A tall 
and stately date palm grows near the well, and a 
little thicket of spikey, thorn-like bushes, which the 
Arabs called, as it sounded to me, ‘‘Ghurkud,” con- 
spicuous only for their isolation, vegetated a short 
distance from our camp. As I strolled about in 
the evening scarcely a living thing was to be seen 
save our own men, the camels, and stock of poultry ; 
it was the most finished picture of utter and entire 
desolation I had ever gazed upon. By-and-by three 
or four vultures, mere specks in the lurid air, soared 
lazily along to their roosting quarters in the craggy 
mountains far away, and as I passed the Well I 
noticed two or three hornets in black and yellow 
armour taking their evening sip at the bitter water, 
but so spiteful, I imagine, from heat and thirst, and 
want of company, that I was glad to get out of their 
way and leave them to settle their grievances with 
one another. 

Our camp was not so picturesque as other camps I 
have seen; it seemed odd and unreal, for our tents 
of snowy white contrasted in their grouping most 
unnaturally, and were out of all harmony with the 
grey, burnt-up, plantless ground on every side. Scat- 
tered round about in little bands the swarthy 
Bedouins with their camels and camel-harness 
arranged in circles, added still more to the weird 
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and enchanter-like character of the scene. No cover- 
ing ever shelters these children of the wilderness 
when travelling, from the scorching sun by day, or 
the chilly breeze that often sweeps over the plain 
from seaward during the night. Their system of camp- 
ing is one peculiar to the Bedouins, and, I dare say, 
- in nothing differs from that practised in the days of 
the shepherd kings. On arriving at any spot chosen 
as the encampment for the night, the camels are first 
made to lie down, that their loads may be removed. 
As a general rule, the saddles are taken off, but if a 
very early start is to be made in the morning, they 
are then left upon the animals, the girths only being 
slackened. In our case, as we did not start very early, 
the saddles were always taken off so soon as the 
camels were unloaded. This done, the younger 
Bedouins drive the animals away tq the nearest place 
where any food is obtainable, generally up the hill- 
sides or along the dry watercourses. Hobbles of 
rope are affixed to the fore legs of the older camels, 
or to any particularly given to stray. Our eighty- 
seven camels were of course the properties of a great 
many Bedouins, and these Bedouins represented 
several distinct tribes. Hach tribe has its-own sheik, 
who is a kind of deputy-commander over them, the 
whole assembly being subject to the governance and 
direction of ene or two head sheiks, who receive pay- 
ment for the:camel hire, and are responsible for any 
losses or injury done to the baggage arising out of 
the carelessness or negligense of the camel drivers. 

When the camels are unsaddled, the saddles and 
trappings are placed bythe Bedouins in circles of 
varying sizes: the men of each tribe, or perhaps 
two or more friendly tribes, band together-and maie 


up a circle between them, so that the size of the 


circle depends'upon the number of camels*the Arabs 
who form it possess. In the centre of the ring the 
fire is lighted, and the first thing they set about after 
it burns up is to prepare coffee, and as the berries 
have to be roasted and pounded prior to being boiled, 
it is rather a long process. In roasting coffee, a 
Bedouin places small pieces of red-hot charcoal 
amongst the berries, and then moves them skilfully 
about upon a flat kind of trencher, made of wood, 
until the roasting is completed; then he rubs the 
roasted berries between two pieces of soft leather, 
and picks out most carefully every particle of. burnt 
material or any defective berries. Next, he powders 
them in a wooden mortar with a piece of stone 
rounded to form a pestle, and then puts the crushed 
material into a little copper pot with the exact 
measure of water to supply the number of cups 
(about the size of egg-cups) required. He just lets 
it boil up, pours in a dash of cold water to precipitate 
the coffee, and the brewing is accomplished; and 
better or more delicious coffee it has never been my 
good fortune to taste than that turned out of hand 
by a Bedouin. Sometimes sugar is added, but not 
usually. To return to my story. "When the coffee- 
making begins, the Bedouins assemble in the ring, 
light their pipes, and loll against the saddles, 
and when the dearly-loved beverage is ready, they 
sip it and puff out great volumes of tobacco smoke 
with an evident gusto and delight pleasant to con- 
template. 

I am disposed to think the Bedouins are not parti- 
cularly chatty on ordinary occasions; but only let a 
quarrel begin, and the most celebrated ‘‘cheap jack” 
would stand no chance with an Arab in volubility of 
utterance or ability to keep on talking at the top- 
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most pitch of his voice; strange to say, if there are 
twenty Arabs present, whether sheiks are amongst 
them or not, they all talk at one and the same time 
if a row is afoot, and the noise and clatter they 
make on these occasions can be better imagined than 
described. 

As the sun begins to drop, the boys and younger 
men of the party start away in pursuit of the camels, 
some of which, despite their hobbled fore-legs, con- 
trive to stray a long distance from the camping 
ground. The boys are very sharp at finding the beasts, 
although theyscramble up into all kinds of queer holes 
and corners in search of plants. When they arrive 
at the camp with the herd, each group of Bedouins 
proceed at once to select from the lot the camels 
belonging to them—a task by no means difficult of 
accomplishment, inasmuch as, in addition to each 
Arab recognising his own camel by its general 
appearance, or, it may be, peculiar expression of face, 
every camel is conspicuously marked with some 
device burnt into its skin. These brand marks are 
variously distributed over the camels’ bodies. Some 
Bedouins mark onthe neck, others on the shoulder, 
and many on the thighs and hips; and every tribe 
has‘its distinguishing mark, as well as the individual 
owner of the camel. These—if I may so:call them— 
heraldic figures are extremely useful, for when a 
stray or stolen camel is discovered, the Bedouins 
finding: it know at once to what tribe it belongs, if 
they are unacquainted with the owner's private 
mark. ‘The camels are all driven up to and around 
the sadilles, where they are made to lie down, and 
when so disposed: of, them long, snaky necks reach 
over the:saiddles,.and their heads:are thus: quite close 
to the Bedouins, who-sit or sleep imside. 

J mp the camels for the night is invariably a 
seene of confusion. The beasts.generally object to lie 
down, and very often positively refuse; immediately 
the wrathful Arabs rush at the offender; one seizes a 
fore leg, two or three hang on to the halter, while 
others belabour him with sticks. During this perform- 
ance the Bedouins scream at the camel at the top- 
most pitch of their voices, yell at one another in 
Arabic more expressive than polite or proper, and 
work themselves into a fury. The camel, always 
thinking itself a victim, and the most hardly-treated 
of animals, swells the tumult by letting out the most 
unearthly roars that ever proceeded from the throat 
of any created quadruped. As it happens nearly 
always that several of these rows are being carried 
on at the same time, to be close to a Bedouin en- 
campment when they are settling down for the night is 
by no means an enviable situation. If the feed 
round about has been scanty, the Arabs give to each 
camel a ration of beans, which they appear to enjoy 
most thoroughly. 

The evening work completed, the Bedouins roll 
themselves up in their rugs to sleep. Arranging 
the saddles and camels in the manner I have de- 
scribed greatly lessens the risk of being suddenly 
surprised. The camel, at all times wakeful and keen 
of scent and hearing, gives the Bedouin, sleeping, it 
may be, close under its head, immediate warning if 
any person approach the camp. Moreover, an enemy 
desiring to reach the Bedouins would necessarily have 
to climb over the camels—a feat very difficult to 
accomplish. Any attempt to scramble across their 
backs would induce the animals suddenly to rise up, 
and a heavy fall would be the probable fate of any 
person rash enough to try the experiment. Then, 
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| improve rapidly ; the hills to the left were loftier, and 
tribes from driving away the camels during the | more picturesque and serried in their general outline ; 
night, which they most certainly would do if the | the escarpments, too, were more cut up and jagged 
camels were permitted to wander where they chose ; | with watercourses; and scattered over the ground 
and, further, the animals are at hand and available | in every direction were crystals of gypsum of various 
at any hour of the night to start on a journey if | 


too, it is an effectual means of preventing hostile 
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required. I was exceedingly astonished at the clever- | like highly polished gems. I could almost fancy 
ness the Arabs display in hiding their camels. I have | myself a second ‘Sinbad,’ in the valley of diamonds, 
often seen forty or fifty camels made to lie down in a | especially as here and there an immense vulture, 
hollow place on the desert, or in a watercourse on | with its feathers ruffed up, sitting upon a sand-hill 
the hill-side, and so closely packed together that you | blinking at the glaring sun, was no inapt repre- 
might pass close by them and, unless they made any | sentative of the fabled “roc.” 


noise, fail to discover their whereabouts. A camel, Long gravelly hollows that at once forcibly sug- 
too, is wonderfully like a hillock of sand when in a| gest to the mind of the traveller dry river beds, 
recumbent position, with its legs folded under it. tolerably straight in their course, and taking a 


I noticed, as I strolled about, an old raised beach, | general direction from the flanking hills to the Gulf 
together with patches of some coarse kind of rock, | of Suez, came so closely upon one another toward 
hard as granite and apparently composed of broken | the middle of the journey, that the plain really 
shells and other débris. These beds are particularly | did resemble an ocean when the waves, as it is 
interesting as bearing upon the distribution of or- | often expressed, ‘‘run mountains high;” and the 
ganic remains in limestone, and appear to explain | ships of the desert had rather a hard and troublesome 
why fossils are found so irregularly in different | navigation, for everyfive minutesthey went scrambling 
quarries in the same bed. In this case it is evident | down in the most clumsy manner into one of these 
that the shells embedded in these consolidated de- | ugly hollows, to clamber out again just as awkwardly 
posits have a much better chance of being preserved | on the other side. A good sprinkling of plants grow 
than those that are lying about exposed to the air | in these sheltered places, and extremely pretty flowers 
and the sand in the unconsolidated beach all around | at this particular time decked every nook and ledge, 
them. The consolidation is probably due to the joint | wherever a sufficiency of alluvium had been deposited 
action of the air and the sea-water. by the floods to supply the necessary root-hold. As 

I was extremely glad to get away from this solitary | being the more conspicuous, I may mention Fagonia 
and most uninteresting spot, so we made a tolerably | Arabica, with its pretty pink blossoms; the desert 
early start in the morning, and shaped our course for | camomile (Anthemis peregrina), with its strong yellow 
Wady Gharandel. Very soon after we had left the | flowers; the wild lavender (Lavandula coronop:folia), 
Well of bitter water behind us, the scenery began to } and the orange flowered Zollikoferia chondrilloides. 
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sizes, which sparkled and glittered in the sunlight 
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The wild camomile, or ‘‘camel grass,” is a most 
attractive herb to the camel, and a precious hard 
time of it the Bedouins had in consequence of its 
abundance in these hollows to keep the baggage train 
together. As the unruly animals follow one after 
another on the march, the halter of No. 2 camel is 
made fast to the tail of No. 1, and so on from the be- 
ginning to the end of the train. Now, the tempting 
herbage was too attractive for any reasonable camel 
to resist, and the consequence was, that they did all 
they could to snatch a mouthful of herbage at 
every opportunity. Thus it happened constantly, 
to my great amusement, that one camel would de- 
tect some appetising tuft of flowers and make a sudden 
rush for it, while his rearward companion saw at the 
same time something quite as attractive, and bolted 
away in a completely opposite direction; and so it 
became an open question for a minute or so whether 
the halter would break, or the camel to which it was 
fastened be left without a tail for the remainder of 
its existence. The vigorous application of the all- 
powerful and persuasive stick generally restored the 
rioters to temporary good behaviour. We reached 
Wady Gharandal in the after part of the day, and 
camped close to the entrance into it. 

I scarcely remember a more delightful change than 
that of entering Wady Ghirandal from the alluvial 
plain of gravel over which we had been so wearily 
toiling. The entrance into the valley, or widy, is not 
much over eighty feet wide, and on either side grey- 
looking cliffs of gritstone rise with ragged faces to a 
considerable height. But that which added so great 
a charm to the scene was an actual stream of water, 
rippling along, silvery and bright; garnished on 
each bank with luxuriant plants that throve and 
flourished in the wet sand. Pretty blue forget-me- 
nots peeped out from amidst the sedgy grass and 
wild mint, that towered high above the water ; while 
some kind of brook plant, like a tangled mat, spread 
itself over the sandy edges of the rivulet, and sent 
its long arms, tufted with rootlets at every joint, out 
into the running water. Here the vegetation takes 
quite a different character: the spiny acacia— 
the “sunt” of the Arabs: probably the tree of the 
“burning bush ’’—the shittim*wood of the taber- 
nacle—grows plentifully; but spiny though it be, 
it has to bear its burden of climbing plants, being 
generally quite hidden beneath their twisting, rope- 
like branches. 

Conspicuous amongst the larger plants is the wild 
broom, handsome alike in growth and foliage ; and, 
if it be really the shrub beneath which Elijah slept 
in his wanderings, it was no bad shelter to camp 
under. 

Date-palms of strangely stunted stature are scat- 
tered along the sandy banks; one might readily 
mistake them for giant yuccas at a hasty glance, so 
much do they resemble those plants in their mode of 
growth. These may truly be called “wild palms:” 
shaggy, dwarfed, and unaltered by man’s hand—the 
Savage ; as contrasted with the graceful, lofty trees 
which yield the dates of commerce. Are these the 
“trees” of the desert? was this the memorable place 
where ‘there were twelve wells of water and three 
score and ten palm-trees”’—the veritable Elim of the 
Exodus? Many travellers believe this widy to be the 
spot mentioned in Holy Writ. Amidst the trunkless 
ag grow the green, drooping, feathery tamarisks ; 

ut so gnarled and crooked are the branches that 
one might believe the trees suffered from perpetual 
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cramp ; the dead leaves that drop off from time to 
time seldom decay, but dry up like tow, and form 
underneath the wide-spreading branches a bed soft 
and delicious. Many a pleasant nap have I enjoyed 
during the mid-day rest on these dead tamarisk 
leaves—a couch of nature’s own contriving ; while 
overhead the venerable branches from which they 
dropped, re-clothed with foliage, afforded shade and 
shelter of the most delightful kind. The tamarisk, 
too, yields the manna of commerce, which is still 
gathered by the Arabs. 

We encamped near the mouth of the wady, and I 
must confess to feeling sadly disappointed when I lay 
down flat upon the ground to enjoy a deep full drink 
from the sparkling streamlet. ‘The first mouthful 
settled the matter, being bitter and nauseous to a 
degree. About two miles farther up the wady the 
Arabs said sweet water was obtainable ; so the water- 
camels and drivers were sent off at once to bring in a 
supply, as our stock was used up. By-and-by the 
rascals came back with the water-skins all filled, but 
on tasting it we found it to be nearly as salt as the 
water in the stream. There was no help for it but to 
send again, and this time a sheik and dragoman 
accompanied the water-carriers. We subsequently 
learnt that, when sent by themselves, they had 
travelled only just out of sight of the camp, filled up 
their skins from the stream, tethered their camels, 
and quietly coiled themselves up for a good ration of 
sleep. Fortunately I had some claret, or I should 
have suffered severely from thirst. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 


IV. 
WOOLLEN AND WORSTED. 


Havine stated something about wool, I now come 
to the woven tissues made of wool. Anybody of 
moderate observation must have seen that various 
textures are woven out of this one material, so that 
did we try to count them up the task would be next 
to endless. Not only would the number of wool 
fabrics be discovered large for any one period, but 
differing in number as well as name for different 
periods. Designations have changed, and are year 
by year changing; so we find that one division of 
wool tissues, for which we shall have a generic name 
presently, has been subject to great mutations. Not 
so another division of wool-woven fabrics. The 
English gentleman of to-day clothes himself in a 
woollen tissue identical in kind with that employed 
for the Roman imperial robes. It may be that the 
best of our modern cloth is finer, or it may be not so 
fine, as the Roman Ceesars used—the last supposition 
is the more probable; but as to kind, it is the very 
same, and made—essentials alone regarded—in the 
very same way. 

Variety of names notwithstanding, all woven 
woollen tissues may be divided into woollen cloth 
and worsted ; and here I would observe that though 
the designation ‘‘ cloth” is popularly applied to any 
woven tissue—of flax, cotton, hemp, as well as of wool 
—yet commercial people only apply it to cloth manu- 
factured of woollen threads in a peculiar way. This 
being premised, I will next explain the difference 
between cloth and woollen or worsted. 

Some of us perhaps have heard the remark made, 
or perhaps ourselves made it, that So-and-so was 
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** out at the elbows;” by which is literally meant 
that the elbow parts of Mr. So-and-so’s coat have 
had the nap worn away to such an extent that the 
actual threads or yarns of which the garment was 
woven are visible. In new cloth the threads cannot 
be seen, a short fur nap hiding them; so when the 
threads do appear it is time for Mr. So-and-so to dis- 
pose of his coat as best he can, and put himself in 
communication with some tailor artist. So much for 
the out-at-elbows gentleman. Perhaps he has a 
wife, and perhaps his wife has a stuff dress. I do 
not care what particular sort of stuff dress, so that 
it be wool-woven. Very well: even though madam’s 
dress be quite new, one can not only see its threads, 
but if inquisitive and sufficiently endowed with 
patience, can count the number of them in any given 
space. Still madam is content: the nature of her 
material is such that one must, and always does, see 
the threads—in what then is the difference? We 
shall presently find out. The better to manifest 
what woollen is not, let us see what clothis. Stage 
by stage from sheep’s back to gentleman’s back we 
will trace its history. The wool being shorn, goes to 
the stapler’s, and by him is sorted. It is either long 
or short, and for the cloth manufacture, if wool be 
not moderately short, it must be shortened artificially. 
It is next well oiled and spun into thread or yarn, 
then woven into a tissue that will be cloth by-and-by, 
though a long way distant from cloth when it leaves 
the weaver. The tissue, if examined at this stage of 
manufacture, would display its threads just like 
madam’s stuff gown does. A coat of this material 


would be threadbare all over, despite its newness. 
Before this material can become commercial cloth, 
five chief things will have to be done to it. 


Its 
texture must be closed; it must be shrunk, that is to 
say, it must be cleansed; a nap must be put upon it; 
superfluous nap must be shorn off; finally, it must 
be hot-pressed. 

First, as to the closing or shrinking. If we 
bear in mind ‘what has already been stated about 
the quality of felting possessed by wool, due to 
the presence of certain saw-like teeth, the reason 
of shrinkage will be understood. To accomplish 
this is the fuller’s task, and he goes to work as 
follows. He takes the material to be shrunk, wets 
it, soaps it, and submits it to the fulling-mill for a 
considerable time—seven or eight hours—under 
which operation the shrinkage is effected. The 
fulling-machine is an engine so contrived that certain 
heavy piles or hammers are brought to bear upon 
the texture, already soaped, wetted, and laid in a 
trough. The hammers are so fixed in the machine, 
that not only do they fall wpon the texture with 
heavy thuds, but at the same time turn it about, 
each stroke being delivered on a fresh portion. 
Now, bearing in mind the saw-like teeth, and 
the quality of felting, what happens will easily be 
understood. The wool fibres are well soaped, as we 
already know, and but for their serrations all look- 
ing one way, they would slide upon each other in 
various and irregular directions. Practically, how- 
ever, they can only slide one way—namely, with 
their roots foremost. The result is that the saw-like 
teeth catch amongst each other, at every catch 
making the wool fibres shorter, whereby the entire 
texture is shrunk, and, of course, proportionately 
closed up and thickened. This result being accom- 
plished, the workman clears away the soap, by 
means of fuller’s-earth and water, the fabric remain- 
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ing still in the trough, and still wrought upon by the- 
fullimg hammers or piles. Being taken from the 
fuller’s mill, the shrunken material has next to be 
dried. This is done by hanging it on tenter-hooks 
stuck into the margins of the texture at convenient 
distances. Obviously this is an operation that would 
admit of considerable deceit in dishonest hands. The 
wet fabric might be injuriously stretched—made. 
broader and longer to the prejudice of material. 
Formerly the exact amount of stretching. to be used. 
was regulated by Act of Parliament, so important 
did the matter seem. Well, our material, woven, 
fulled, and dried, is not cloth yet, though a consider- 
able way advanced on its road to cloth. It has no 
nap, so the next process will consist in imparting a 
nap to it. 

Let us suppose, now, by way of introducing the 
nap-imparting process, that a piece of our material 
having been laid flat on a board, a cat gets on it 
and scratches it. Puss would get a sort of nap 
on our material, though she would deal by it some- 
what roughly. If the scratching effect of cats’ claws. 
were such as the clothworker required, he might 
imitate the operation by some sort of wire-tooth 
machinery. Altogether too violent it would be; for- 
although nap is really scratched up out of the 
threads, this is effected by little hooks incomparably 
finer than the claws of any cat—finer than any hooks 
man’s ingenuity has enabled him to devise, the agent 
used by clothiers of to-day, as by the Romans, being 
the hook-like growths of the Dipsacus fullonum, or 
fuller’s teasel. This plant, in growth, is something 
hike a thistle, though botanically it differs from a 
thistle. It bears round heads, each about the size of 
a small apple, and studded all over with fine hooked 
protuberances. Many of these teasel-heads being 
packed together and bound up tight on a flat surface, 
make a sort of comb or curry-comb, and this was the 
invariable way of packing teasels for use in cloth 
manufacture once. They may be also packed on a 
cylinder, but however arranged, their use in getting 
up nap out of threads will be obvious. Caused to 
rub against the incipient cloth, they scratch out 
little odds and ends of wool, and produce a hairy 
surface. 

One stage further, then, our woven material has 
advanced on the road to perfect cloth, but it is not 
cloth yet. The nap just scratched up by the teasel- 
hooks is of all lengths within certain limits. The 
manufacturer wants an even length, which he accom- 
plishes by shearing. Next: follows hot-pressing, 
which being done, we may regard the cloth as 
made. 

Evidently one assumption pervades the description 
of cloth manufacture as I have given it. We assume 
wool of its own natural colour as shorn from the 
back of the sheep, to have been spun, woven, fulled, 
teaseled, dipped, and pressed. Practically, however, 
dyeing must not be forgotten as an important part of 
the cloth manufacture, but the art and practice of 
dyeing is far too important that I should dispose of 
it under any secondary head. Hereafter I shall take 
up dyeing separately, not only in relation to wool, 
but other woven textures. In this place I only con- 
sider it necessary to remark that the dyeing of wool 
may either be performed whilst it yet is wool, or else 
subsequent to its conversion into cloth. All highest 
quality cloth is wool dyed, as tailors’ placards suffi- 
ciently inform us. 

In this manufacture sketch I have described prin+ 
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ciples, not details, such being enough for my pur- 
pose. Cloth-making, like calico-making, would, if 
fully gone into, involve a description of much com- 
lex machinery, and a long and weary quest for 
repealed Acts of Parliament. -In times gone by the 
British legislature provided against deterioration of 
native-made cloth by very stringent laws. 
other provisions, manufacturers were not allowed to 
mix extraneous substances with their wool; the 
exact rate of shrinkage which should take place in 
fullmg was accurately defined; severe penalties 
lay against him who should stretch the fulled 
material by means of designedly ill-arranged tenter- 
hooks. Such are a few instances out of many of the 
legislative solicitude which regulated the manufac- 
ture of British cloth. 

Having produced our sample of cloth at last, let 
us pause to consider the advantages it has, in certain 
respects, over all other woven materials. Neither 
silk, nor cotton, nor linen can be felted or shrunk by 
the fuller’s art, wherefore in closeness of texture, 
cloth—that is to say, woollen cloth—has an advan- 
tage over other woven fabrics. This closeness not 
only enables it to repel wet better than silk, cotton, 
or linen, but, independently of any- power of heat 
conduction or non-conduction, aids the preservation of 
heat. Regarded as a material for taking up dye 
stuffs, wool is—all points considered—superior to 
either silk, cotton, or linen; and here I would 
observe that, having some particular dye to work 
with, it by no means follows that I can tinge what- 
ever white woven fabric I like with it. Certain dyes 
that act well on wool cannot be made to act on any 
other material. For example, neither silk, cotton, 
nor linen can be dyed scarlet or soldier’s red with the 
dye used for imparting that colour to cloth. 

In this account of cloth I have described it as 
cloth ought to be, and as the best cloth is; but 
human genius is an inventive quality, very wonderful 
in its adaptation of means to ends. Of this, the 
modern cloth manufacture affords some good illus- 
trations: one just occurs to my mind. Friend “‘ Out- 
at-elbows”’ discarded a coat, we remember. What 
will probably have become of that coat? what is the 
usual destiny of such a coat? Something, perhaps, 
like the following:—A Jew bagman will have 
bought it, then sold it to one of those artists who 
profess to make coats ‘‘ better ash new.”’ First and 
foremost, the threadbare elbows have to be seen to: 
what will the artist probably do? He probably 
does what any attentive and ingenious-reader of this 
would probably do—coaxes out a second growth of 
nap by some sort of scratching. By friction with 
teasel-heads a new nap could be raised: not so good 
as the original one, of course, but a nap of some 
sort. I am told that the more heroic friction of a 
wire brush is practised by these ingenious artists. 
The appearance may be satisfactory for a time, but 
as for the strength of threads thus violently treated, 
the less we say about that the better. Cela va sans 
dire, as the French say: we need not discuss it. 
Elbows having been renovated and grease extracted 
from the collar, the coat being sponged and ‘‘goosed,”’ 
comes out—professedly better ash new. In this con- 
dition it is sold to adorn the person of some new 
master. Well, time, attrition, and the elements 
work destruction on this renovated coat. Off comes 
the elbow nap, and probably the attenuated threads 
giving way, there is a hole. If the coat is to be 
worn any longer, it must be mended—patched, and 
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we cannot specify any fixed limit to which the patch- 
ing may be carried. COarried far or not so far, the 
time must come at length when the coat can no 
longer be worn. What becomes of it then, think 
you? what is its final resting-place? The dust-hole 
or the manure heap? Neither. A new and brilliant 
destiny awaits that coat—the fabled phonix would 
be exactly parallel to what will take place, if only the 
phoenix, instead of burning to ashes, were pulled to 
pieces by a mill. One has heard some talk about 
mills to which old people are sent to be ground 
young again—that is, of course, a fable ; not a fable, 
but altogether a fact, is the shoddy-mill, through the 
ingenious operation of which old garments of cloth 
are made young again. Shoddy and mungo are 
terms commercially given to old cloth and old 
woollen fabrics that have been torn to pieces by a 
toothed mill and brought to such a state that they 
can be mingled with new wool, spun into yarn, and 
woven. Devil’s dust is the designation popularly 
applied to both shoddy and mungo. 

Notwithstanding the disreputable origin of devil’s. 
dust, it is a material not void of use if properly 
applied and vended at a suitable price. One would 
be unreasonable to expect the same amount of wear 
out of it as out of new wool, but to be able to use it 
is desirable. Just as old cloth and wool stuff can be 
torn to pieces in a mill, so can cotton or any other 
fibre; accordingly, much of the clothing made up 
by cheap tailors holds cotton amongst it. The dis- 
advantage of cotton in this case is threefold. Not 
only is it a worse conductor of heat than wool, but it 
does not shrink on an equality with wool, the con- 
sequence of which is that when garments of this. 
mixed material are wetted they contract unequally in 
different directions, drawing the clothes up into a 
number of unseemly puckers. Another disadvan- 
tage is, that cloth of such mixed material will not 
take dye stuffs so well as cloth of pure wool. 

I have already intimated that the word cloth, or 
more especially broadcloth, is limited to a fabric of 
short wool, felted or fulled, napped, and the nap 
shorn. Commercial people limit the term cloth still 
more to a woven material, the threads of which lie- 
direct crosswise in respect to each other. Thus the 
woven material called ‘‘ Kerseymere,” for example, 
will, if examined, be seen to have a slanting set of 
threads running across its fabric. 

Having disposed of cloth, turn we now to the 
numerous class of fabrics designated by the general 
term ‘‘ woollen,” but having amongst themselves. 
specific names well-nigh endless. Whatever called, 
and whatever their varieties, woollens are made up: 
of cembed or defetified wool. They have not gone 
through the fulling-mill, and they are devoid of nap. 
All these observations apply to what we may call 
‘‘pure race woollens,’’ as here I should observe that 
certain stuffs are known to modern commerce in 
which the characteristics of cloth and woollen mingle. 
This is effected by the mingling of cloth-wool with 
woollen-wool, thereby producing a compound fabric 
susceptible of fulling. We have not forgotten the 
ingenious method adopted for raising a nap on cloth. 
A typical woollen fabric, on the contrary, 1s expected! 
to have no nap at all, the presence of such being a 
defect. Instead, therefore, of coaxing up a nap on 
this class of goods, the little they have is burned 
away by an ingenious process of singeing—dono. 
with the same object that one singes a goose, only 
by a different method. The old plan adopted was to 
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ass the woven fabric with great rapidity over a red- 
hot cylinder, for which gas flames now have been 
extensively substituted. 

The history of worsted’ goods is not so clear and 
well-established as the history of woollen. In 
respect to the latter, for example, the fact is made 
out that the first manufacture of woollen goods in 
England is first mentioned in records of the year 
500 a.v. Just as well is the fact established that not 
much progress was effected in this manufacture in 
Britain until the reign of Henry 1, when a vast 
number of Fleming cloth-workers having been 
driven out of their own country by an inundation 
of the sea, came and established themselves amongst 
us. No historical statement approaching this clear- 
ness can be found in respect to worsted. The 
probability is that at different times the two 
manufactures have intermingled, passing gradually 
into each other, just as we now find that certain 
complex stuffs are made half worsted, half woollen. 
This much for certain is known—viz., that the 
British worsted manufacture developed itself greatly 
in the reign of Elizabeth: when ladies who had 
hitherto worn cloth robes grew more fastidious, they 
needed a material not so heavy as cloth—one that 
would fall into more graceful folds. In considering 
worsted goods, one must not forget such as are 
knitted, not woven. Knitted caps seem to have been 
men’s general head-wear up to Elizabeth’s reign, 
when felt-hats came into vogue. The knitting of 
stockings in England was not practised until still 
later, the art having been introduced from Spain. 
The generic term worsted some derive from the town 
Worsted, in Norfolk ; the accuracy of this derivation 
seems to be impugned by the fact that Oersted was 
the Flemish word for the same material. 

One point, in conclusion, I will now refer to, and it 
is this:—Although sheep’s wool has hitherto been 
assumed the sole raw staple of worsted goods, yet 
the hair of the lama or alpaca, of the Thibet goat, 
and yet other animals, is woven into fabrics to which 
the general designation worsted seems equally 
applicable. 
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Ir has been often asked how it comes to pass that, in 
countries where he is common, the vulture makes his 
appearance with such unvarying certainty, whenever 
and wherever he is wanted—that is, whenever and 
wherever an animal falls dead, whose continued cor- 
ruption and decomposition would infect and poison 
the air. No sooner does the camel in the desert, or 
the wounded game in the jungle, sink down to die, 
than the vultures come upon the scene, where they 
keep aloof till the last agonies are over, commencing 
their disgusting repast only when the carcass has 
begun to soften from decay. By what means are the 
foul birds made aware that a meal is preparing for 
them? that is the difficult question. ‘They are seen 
to come from great distances, being visible at first but 
as mere specks in the sky, and directing their flight 
straight as an arrow towards the spot where their 
victim lies. Have they telescopic vision? are they 
able to see an object so small as a sheep, a kid, or a 
jackal, at the distance of several miles? The most 
common opinion is, that they have this telescopic 
vision. Some naturalists, however, refer their un- 
varying presence to their faculty of smell, which it is 
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assumed is amazingly sensitive; but this would 
appear to be an error, looking to the fact that the 
vultures often come while the dying animal is yet 
alive, and therefore before the scent of death can be 
diffused. An African traveller relates, that having 
shot a stag one morning, and not being able to carry 
it home just then, he dragged it some distance, and 
hid it in a hole. He then watched for the vultures, 
which he knew would come, and which in less than 
half-an-hour came accordingly ; they flew at once to 
the spot where the animal had been slain, and not 
finding it there they examined the ground all around, 
but were finally baffled in their search, and retreated 
without their expected prey. This would seem to 
show that the vulture’s power of smell is really very 
small indeed. It is easy to refer the whole question 
to instinct—but that is only to confess that we know 
nothing about it. 

But whatever may be due to the vulture’s visual 
and olfactory powers, he has yet another faculty, 
which we suppose must be called a kind of memory, of 
which the following practice described by a traveller 
in India affords a remarkable illustration. There is 
a tribe of Indians inhabiting a portion of the 
Neilgherries, with whom it is a custom to give the 
vultures a feast on a certain day of the year, the feast 
consisting of a poor buffalo whom the obscene birds 
assemble todevour. The unfortunate animal selected 


for sacrifice is driven into an enclosure some twenty 


or more feet in diameter, and being safely shut in, is 
cruelly put to death by his captors, who, armed with 
long pointed bamboos, mount the low walls of the 
enclosure for the purpose. The man nearest gives 
the first wound, and the poor beast, rushing away 
from him, is received upon the point of another 
assailant, and so on, until, pierced by innumerable 
wounds, his strength is exhausted, he falls, and 
slowly bleeds to death. Now the singular part of 
the business is this: the district is not usually 
frequented by vultures, and it shall happen that no 
vultures have been seen near the place for weeks or 
even months before the approaching feast; but on 
the day immediately preceding the feast they are seen 
high in air coming from various directions, and as 
they arrive they take up positions which command a 
view of what we may call the sacrificial ground. 
They watch the long torture of the slaughter, doubt- 
less with peculiar interest, and make no show of 
interfering until all is ended, nor indeed even then, 
until decomposition has set in, and the repast is 
“high” enough to gratify their special appetite. 
They have not long to wait, for in that latitude no 
meat will keep fresh for many hours together. So 
soon as the dead brute is seasoned to their taste, they 
address themselves to their gluttonous meal, and 
deliberately gorge themselves until every particle of 
flesh is devoured from the carcass, and the bones 
are stripped bare. They are not easily disturbed 
while thus engaged—will suffer themselves to be 
approached within a few feet without moving, and 
even when they are disturbed do not take wing, but 
jump away the length of a few paces, and then 
resume their agreeable occupation. When allis done, 
and there is nothing more to be got by remaining, 
they make off as unceremoniously as they came, 
and nothing further is seen of them until the feast- 
time comes round again in the following year. 

This proceeding of the vultures, it appears to us, 
is even more unaccountable than their singular power, 
in whatever it may consist, of discovering their food 
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at vast distances—for there is nothing unreasonable 
in the supposition that their eyes are practically tele- 
scopes, any more than there is in the admitted micro- 
scopic vision of the insect races. In either case we 
have but to infer that their peculiar powers of sight 
are adapted to the circumstances of their owners. 
But the annual buffalo, slaughtered for the gratifica- 
tion of an isolated company of devourers, is a case 
purely exceptional, and the regular arrival of the 
guests at the feast is not to be paralleled, we think, 
with any exploit of what is commonly called instinct. 
We can only explain it by supposing the old birds 
to have a rough remembrance of the time of the 
feast, associating the season with natural changes 
within their observation. ; 
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In our preceding paper we alluded to one of the 
difficulties with which the author of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters ”’ in the first instance had to contend in 
securing the acceptance of his viewson art. He was 
deemed a mere theorist—an amateur in matters 
wsthetic. Whereas, he had on the contrary devoted 
himself from early youth to the laborious study of 
practical art; and having travelled throughout 
Europe, had a familiar acquaintance with every im- 
portant work of the old schools of landscape from 
Antwerp to Naples. More especially from the publi- 
cation of the first volume of his great work, in his 
twenty-fourth year, he set himself resolutely, by study 
in Italy and other means, to perfect his qualifications 
for the adequate discharge of the onerous task he 
had undertaken. Mr. Ruskin’s readers must have 
noticed with what unhesitating and entire confidence 
he gives forth his critical deliverances. This has 
been called dogmatism by some. To these he replies 
that there are laws of truth and right in painting, 
just as fixed as those of harmony in music, or affinity 
in chemistry—and that these laws are perfectly 
ascertainable. ‘‘ From the first day when I began to 
write,” he says, ‘1 have striven to reach an impar- 
tiality far beyond mere uprightness—even for that 
higher impartiality which can only be obtained by 
labour in conquering predilections, by toil in the 
successive study of opposite schools, and by earnest 
endeavour to sympathise with the separate spirit of 
each master I approached.”’ Not less noteworthy and 
to the same efiect is the following :—‘‘I never do 
blame anything until I have got well past it, and am 
certain that there is demonstrable falsehood in it. I 
believe, therefore, all my blame to be wholly trust- 
worthy, having never yet had occasion to repent of 
one deprecatory word that I have ever written, while 
IT have often found that with respect to things I had 
not time to study closely I was led too far by sudden 
admiration, helped perhaps by peculiar associations 
or other deceptive accidents; but I weigh every word 
of blame with scrupulous caution. Ihave sometimes 
erased a strong passage of blame from second editions 
of my works; but this was only when I found it 
offended the reader without convincing him, never 
because I repented of it myself.” With his natural 
art-gift, his thoroughly practical knowledge, his keen 
insight and love of nature, and such conscientious 
laboriousness to arrive at truth as to the principles of 
art, and to do justice to the works of particular 
artists, there is in his expositions and expressed 
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convictions, abundant matter for careful attentior 
and study, if not for unquestioned acceptance. 
And here we may perhaps most fitly introduce a 
passage of much value and interest, explanatory as 
it is of a peculiarity of the author’s writings, and 
of his mode of investigation. ‘‘In these books of 
mine, their distinctive character as essays on art, 
is their bringing everything to a root in human 
passion or human hope. Arising not in any desire to 
explain the principles of art, but in the endeavour 
to defend an individual painter from injustice, they 
have been coloured throughout—nay, continually 
altered in shape, and even warped and broken, by 
digressions respecting social questions, which had 
for me an interest tenfold greater than the work 
I had been forced into undertaking. Every prin- 
ciple of painting which I have stated is traced to 
some vital or spiritual fact; and in my works on 
architecture the preference accorded finally to one 
school over another, is founded on a comparison 
of their influences on the life of the workman—a 
question by all other writers on the subject of 
architecture wholly forgotten or despised.” Light 
is thrown by this passage on Mr. Ruskin’s mental 
habitudes and aims, which are indeed patent 
enough to the most cursory reader of his writings. 
He is no mere critic of technicalities. The laws 
by which he judges works of art, whether in paint- 
ing or architecture, lie, as we have seen, deep in his 
moral consciousness, and are not unfrequently with 
a much wider scope applied to questions of cha- 
racter and conduct. Hence the digressions of which 
he speaks from the immediate subject in hand ; 
which after all are but expositions in other forms of 
the same essential truths; and result not only from 
his interest in social questions, but from the affluence 
of his thoughts and the penetrating subtilty of his 
imagination. As to the influence of work on the 
life of the workmen—a subject on which Mr. Ruskin 
feels intensely—he writes : ‘‘God intends every man to 
be happy in his work. It is written, ‘in the sweat of 
thy brow,’ but it was never written ‘in the breaking 
of thine heart,’ thou shalt eat bread.” And again, 
in another connection, he says: ‘‘Go forth to gaze 
upon the old cathedral front, where you have smiled 
so often at the fantastic ignorance of the old sculptors ; 
examine once more those ugly goblins, and formless 
monsters, and stern statues, but do not mock at them, 
for they are signs of the life and liberty of every 
workman who struck the stone; a freedom of thought 
and rank in the scale of being, such as no laws, no 
charters, no charities, can secure.” Strongly he 
exclaims against the degradation of the workman into 
a machine in our modern day of steam power and 
fierce competition as an enormous evil, and a dread 
mental slavery, ‘‘leading the mass of nations every- 
where into vain, incoherent, destructive struggling 
for a freedom of which they cannot explain the nature 
to themselves.” 

Before proceeding to give our promised specimens 
of Mr. Ruskin’s English, and of his appreciation of 
nature and views on art, we shall here introduce 
another of those autobiographical passages to which 
our notice has already been so much indebted, bear- 
ing, as it does, on the point in hand. Of the in- 
fluence exerted upon him by preceding and contem- 
porary writers, he thus speaks:—‘‘ My work is so 
much out of doors, and among pictures, that I have 
time to read few modern books, and am therefore in 
more danger than most people of repeating, as if it: 
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were new, what others have said. . . . . I should be 
very sorry if Lhad not beencontinually taught and in- 
fluenced by the writers whom I love; and I am quite 
unable to say to what extent my thoughts have been 
guided by Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Helps; to 
whom (with Dante and George Herbert, in olden 
time) I owe more than to any other writers, most of 
all perhaps to Carlyle, whom I read so constantly 
that, without wilfully setting myself to imitate him, 
I find myself perpetually falling into his modes of 
expression, and saying many things in a ‘quite 
other,’ and I hope stronger, way than I should have 
adopted some years ago; as also there are things 
which I hope are said more clearly and simply than 
before, owing to the influence upon me of the beau- 
tiful quiet English of Helps I find Carlyle’s 
stronger thinking colouring mine continually, and I 
should be very sorry if I did not; otherwise I should 
have read him to little purpose.” 

We have already seen how from early childhood 
Mr. Ruskin delighted in Nature. No poet, not even 
Wordsworth, has more closely communed with her 
varied aspects of mountain, flood, and sky. Of the 
offices of the mountains he thus speaks :— 


‘* It is deeply necessary for “11 men to consider the magnifi- 
cence of the accomplished purpuse, and the depth of the wisdom 
and love which are manifested in the ordinances of the hills. It 
was indeed absolutely necessary that such eminences should be 
created in order to fit the earth in any wise for human. habita- 
tion ; for, without mountains, the air could not be purified, nor 
the flowing of the rivers sustained, and the earth must have 
become for the most part desert plain, or stagnant marsh. But 
the feeding of the rivers and the purifying of the winds are the 
least of the services appointed to the hills. To fill the thirst of 
the human heart for the beauty of God’s working,—to startle 
its lethargy with the deep and pure agitation of astonishment, — 
are their higher missions. They are as a great and noble 
architecture ; first giving shelter, comfort, and rest, and covered 
also with mighty sculpture and painted legend. . . . Even 
among our own hills of Scotland and Cumberland, though often 
too barren to be perfectly beautiful, and always too low to be 
Lanigour’ 4 sublime, it is strange how many deep sources of delight 
are gathered into the compass. of their glens and vales ; and 
how, down to the most secret cluster of their far-away flowers, 
and the idlest leap of their straying streamlets, the whole heart 
of Nature seems thirsting to give, and still to give, shedding 
forth her everlasting beneficence with a profusion so patient, so 
passionate, that our utmost observance and thankfulness are 
but, at last, neglect of her nobleness, and apathy to her love. 
. The mountains seem to have been built for the human 
race, as at once their schools and cathedrals, full of treasures of 
illuminated manuscript for the scholar, kindly in simple lessons 
to the worker, quiet in pale cloisters for the thinker, glorious in 
holiness for the worshipper.” 


Mr. Ruskin has written with equal eloquence, truth, 
and power, of water, of the open sky, and of the 
aspects and mysteries of the clouds, as of other 
natural appearances; but we give the following ac- 
count of one of those rare sunsets which do not take 
place above five or six times in a summer :— 


‘* Nature has a thousand ways and means of rising above 
herself, but incomparably the noblest manifestations of her 
‘capability of colour are in these sunsets among high clouds, I 
speak _gecially of the moment before the sun sinks, when his 
light turns pure rose-colour, and when this light falls upon a 
zenith covered with countless cloud-forms of ineonceivable 
‘delicacy, threads and flakes of vapour, which would in common 
ae be pure snow-white, and which give therefore fair 
field to the tone of light. There is, then, no limit to the 
multitude, and no check to the intensity, of the hues assumed. 
‘The whole sky from the zenith to the horizon becomes one 
molten mantling sea of colour and fire ; every black bar turns 
into massy gold, every ripple and wave into unsullied shadow- 
less crimson, and purple, and scarlet, and colours for which 
there is no words in language, and no ideas in the mind— 
things which can only be conceived while they are visible.” 
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The following passage on the greatness of style 
in art, for compact force of expression, and for the 
flood of light it throws in few words over the whole 
realm of painting, is very admirable. 


** Greatness of style consists, first, in the habitual choice of 
subjects of thought which involve wide interests and profound 
passions, as opposed to those which involve narrow interests and 
slight passions. The habitual choice of sacred subjects, such as 
the Nativity, Transfiguration, Crucifixion (if the choice be sin- 
cere), implies that the painter has a natural disposition to dwell 
on the highest thoughts of which humanity is capable ; it con- 
stitutes him, so far forth, a painter of the highest order, as for 
instance, Leonardo, in his painting of the Last Supper ; he who 
delights in representing the acts or meditations of great men, 
as for instance, Raphael painting the School of Atlens, is, so far 
forth, a painter of the second order ; he who represents the pas- 
sions and events of ordinary life, of the third. And in this 
ordinary life, he who represents deep thoughts and sorrows, as 
for instance, Hunt, in his Claudio and Isabella, and such 
other works, is of the highest. rank in his sphere ; and he who 
represents the slight . malignities and passions of the drawing- 
room, as for instance, Leslie, of the second rank ; he who re- 
presents the sports of boys or simplicities of clowns, as Webster 
or Teniers, of the third rank ; and he who represents brutalities 
and vices (for delight in them, and not rebuke of them), of no 
rank at all, or rather of a negative rank, holding a certain 
order in the abyss.” 


So much has been said about Mr. Ruskin’s 
want of appreciation of the efforts of Claude and 
other of the old masters in landscape, that it may be 
well to indicate in a sentence or two what he does say: 


_—‘“‘ Claude had a fine feeling for beauty of form and 


considerable tenderness of perception. His aérial 
effects are unequalled. Their character appears to 
me to arise rather from delicacy of*bodily constitution 
in Claude, than from any mental sensibility ; such as 
they are they give a kind of feminine charm to his 
work, which partly accounts for its wide influence. 
To whatever the character may be traced, it renders 


‘him incapable of enjoying or painting anything 


energetic or terrible. Hence the weakness of his 
conceptions of rough sea. He had sincerity of pur- 
pose; but in common with other landscape painters 
of his day, neither earnestness, humility, nor love, 
such as would ever cause him to forget himself. His 
seas are the most beautiful in old art; for he studied 
tame waves, as he did tame skies, with great sincerity 
and some affection.”” The peculiarities of Nicolo 
Poussin are described as ‘‘ weaknesses induced in a 
highly intellectual and inventive mind by being fed on 
medals, books, and bassi-relievi, instead of nature, 
and by the want of any deep sensibility... . His 
want of sensibility permits him to paint frightful sub- 
jects, without feeling any true horror; some of his 
pictures are thus ghastly in incident, sometimes dis- 
gusting, but never impressive.” The character of 
Rubens is thus sketched :—‘* Rubens was an honour- 
able and entirely well-intentioned man, earnestly in- 
dustrious, simple and temperate in habits of life, 
high-bred, learned, and discreet. His affection for 
his mother was great ; his generosity to contemporary 
artists unfailing. He is a healthy, worthy, kind- 
hearted, courtly-phrased animal, without any clearly 
perceptible traces of a soul, except when‘he paints his 
children. The-tone of his religion may be determined 
by one fact. Veronese painted himself and his 
family as worshipping the Madonna. Rubens painted 
himself and his family as performing the Madonna 
and her saintly entourage.” 

In a choice description we have the contrast of 
Wouvermans and Angelico. “The thoughts of 
Wouvermans are wholly of this world. For him 
there is no heroism, awe, or mercy, hope, or faith. 
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Eating and drinking, and slaying, rage and lust, the 
pleasures and distresses of the debased body; from 
these his thoughts, if so we may call them, never for 
an instant rise or range. The soul of Angelico is in 
all ways the precise reverse of this; habitually as 
incognisant of any earthly pleasure as Wouvermans 
of any heavenly one. Both are exclusive, with abso- 
lute exclusiveness; neither desiring nor conceiving 
anything beyond their respective spheres. "Wouver- 
mans lives in perpetual tumult, tramp of horse, clash 
of cup, ring of pistol; Angelico in perpetual peace. 
No seclusion from the world, no shutting out of the 
world is needful for him. There is nothing to shut 
out. Envy, lust, contention, discourtesy, are to him 
as though they were not, and the cloister walk of 
Fiesole no penitential solitude, barred from the stir 
and joy of life, but a possessed land of tender bless- 
ing, guarded from the entrance of all but holiest 
sorrow.” 

Salvator Rosa is ranked very low by Mr. Ruskin ; 
and of all true painters Murillo is pronounced the 
narrowest, feeblest, and most superficial, and for 
these reasons the most popular. The Dutchman 
Cuyp can paint sunlight. Ruysdael’s painting of 
falling water and brook, he says, “is generally 
agreeable; more than agreeable it can hardly be 
considered.” We, however, leave these old masters, 
and, as to modern painters, we shall simply content 
ourselves by citing a brief notice of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and another of Turner’s Slave Ship :— 


‘Titian paints nobler pictures, and Vandyke had nobler 
subjects, but neither of them entered so subtly as Sir Joshua 
‘did into the minor varieties of human heart and temper ; and 
‘when you consider that, with a frightful conventionality of 
‘social habitude all around him, he yet conceived the simplest 
types of all feminine and childish loveliness, —that in a northern 
climate, and with gray and white, and black, as the principal 
eolours around him, he yet became a colourist who can be 
erushed by none, even of the Venetians ; and that with Dutch 
painting and Dresden china for the prevailing types of art in 
the saloons of his day, he threw himself at once at the feet of 
the great masters of Italy, and arose from their feet to share 
their throne, —I know not that in the whole history of art you 
can produce another instance of so strong, so unaided, so un- 
erring an instinct for all that was true, pure, and noble.” 


“‘T think,” says our critic, ‘‘ the noblest sea that Turner has 
ever painted, and, if so, the noblest certainly ever painted by 
man, is that of the Slave Ship, the chief Academy picture of the 
year 1840. It is sunset on the Atlantic after a prolonged 
storm ; but the storm is partially lulled, and the torn and 
streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet lines to lose 
themselves in the hollow of the night. I believe, 
if I were reduced to rest Turner’s immortality upon any single 
work, I should choose this. Its daring conception, ideal in the 
highest sense of the word, is based on the purest truth, and 
wrought out with the concentrated ennai of a life; its 
colour is absolutely perfect, not one false or morbid hue in any 
part or line, and so modulated that every square inch of canvas 
1s a perfect composition ; its drawing as accurate as fearless ; 
the ship buoyant, bending, and full of motion ; its tones as 
true as they are wonderful ; and the whole picture dedicated to 
the most sublime of subjects and impressions (completing thus 
the perfect’ system of all truth, which we have shown to be 
formed by Turner’s works)—the power, majesty, and deathful- 
ness of the open, deep, illimitable sea.” 


On the subject of religious unbelief in our own 
country among a certain class of thinkers we give 
Mr. Ruskin’s or euaga “T had no conception of 
the absolute darkness which has covered the national 
mind in this respect, until I began to come into col- 
lision with persons engaged in the study of economical 
and political questions. The entire naiveté and un- 
disturbed imbecility with which I found them declare 
that the laws of the devil were the only practicable 


- JOHN RUSKIN. 
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ones, and that the laws of God were merely a form 
of poetical language, pass all that I had ever before 
heard or read of mortal infidelity. I knew the fool 
had often said in his heart, there was no God ; but to 
hear him say clearly out with his lips, ‘There is a 
foolish God,’ was something which my art studies 
had not prepared me for.” In contrast to this we may 
bring these excerpts from the writings of our author 
to a close, by exhibiting in a few further sentences 
his own hopeful and reverent belief. ‘As far as I 
can judge,” he says, ‘‘of the ways of men, it seems 
to me that the simplest and most necessary truths are 
always the last believed; and I suppose that well- 
meaning people in general would rather regulate 
their conduct and creed by almost any other portion 
of Scripture whatsoever, than by that Sermon on the 
Mount, which contains the things that Christ thought 
it first necessary for all men to understand. Never- 
theless I believe the time will soon come for the full 
force of such passages of Scripture to be accepted. 
j Instead of supposing the love of nature 
necessarily connected with the faithlessness of the age, 
I believe it is connected properly with the benevolence 
and liberty of the age; that it is precisely the most 
healthy element which distinctively belongs to us; and 
that out of it, cultivated no longer in levity or igno- 
rance, but in earnestness and as a duty, results will 
spring of an importance at present inconceivable ; 
and lights arise, which for the first time in man’s 
history, will reveal to him the true nature of his life, 
the true field for his energies, and the true relations 
between him and his Maker.” ‘It is a creed,” he 
says, ‘‘with a great part of the English people that 
they are in possession of a book which tells them 
straight from the lips of God all they ought to do, 
and need to know. I have read that book, with as 
much care as most of them for some forty years; and 
I am thankful that, on those who trust it, I can press 
its pleadings.” Again, he says, and with these 
words we conclude our notice—‘‘ We treat God with 
irreverence by banishing him from our thoughts, not 
by referring to his will on slight occasions. His is 
not the finite authority or intelligence which cannot 
be troubled with small things. There is nothing so 
small but we may honour God by asking his guidance 
of it, or insult him by taking it into our own hands ; 
and what is true of the deity is equally true of his 
revelation. We use it most reverently when most 
habitually ; our insolence is in ever acting without 
reference to it; our true honouring of it is in its 
universal application.” 





Che Tides. 


Ur the long slope of this low sandy shore 
Are rolled the tidal waters.day by day ; 
Traces of wandering feet are washed away, 
Relics of busy hands are seen no more. 
The soiled and trampled surface is smoothed o’er 
By punctual waves that high behests obey ; 
Once and again the tides assert their sway, 
And o’er the sands their cleansing waters pour. 
Even so, Lord, daily, hourly, o’er my soul 
Sin-stained and care-worn, let Thy heavenly grace— 
A blest, atoning flood—divinely roll, 
And all the footsteps of the world efface, 
That like the wave-washed sand this soul of mine, 
Spotless and fair, smooth and serene, may shine ! 
RICHARD WILTON, M.A. 
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Varieties. 


SerPENT Worsurp.—In Cuzco, the old Inca capital, the 
serpent is almost the only object found carved on the monu- 
ments. The walls of the buildings surrounding the Coricaucha, 
or square of the Temple of the Sun, still bears numbers of 
figures of serpents, coiled or extended, cut in relief. Many of 
the lintels of the ancient doorways are thus distinguished. On 
the coast, among the Yungas (Chimus), the serpent was the 
prevailing symbol of the divinity of the earth, as distinguished 
from the divinity of the air, bearing the thunderbolt, or lana, 
typical of lightning, while the crab, or turtle, distinguished the 
god of the sea. ‘The paintings and reliefs show frequent con- 
tests between the land and the sea gods, the significance of 
which is lost. In Peru almost everything strange or striking, 
animate or inanimate, was an object of reverence or worship, 
was huaca, or sacred, This was especially true among the families 
of the coast. The serpent would naturally receive special 
reverence.—E. G. Squier (Author of ‘Travels in Central 
America”’). 


A Famity Puzziu.—Apropos of the report that a father 
and his son—who were referred to as ‘‘ MM. X. pére et fils,” are 
about to marry two sisters, the French papers suggest the 
following complications as possible to arise from these double 
espousals :—To begin with, M. X., the son, will be the brother- 
in-law of his father, and his wife will become the sister-in-law 
of her own sister. If M. X. senior has a son, and M. X. junior 
a daughter, and they should marry, the daughter of X. junior 
will become the sister-in-law of her father: and the son of X. 
senior will be the son-in-law of his brother and of his sister-in- 
law. If there should be a child of this second marriage, it will 
have two grandfathers, MM. X. senior and junior, whence it 
follows that X. senior will become the brother of his own son. 
More than that, if a boy, he will be the brother of his own 
mother, since he and his mother are alike grandchildren of X. 
senior ; and as a mother’s brother is an uncle, he will be in the 
anomalous position of being his own uncle. 


AmERICAN TRADE.—The Statistical Bureau at Washington 
reports that the entire export trade of the United States to 
foreign countries during the fiscal year ending June 30 last 
amounted to 413,954,625 dollars in currency, of which 138 
millions were carried in American vessels, and 275 millions by 
foreign vessels. England, as usual, took the largest amount, 
190 millions ; Scotland, 4 millions ; Ireland, 6 millions ; Gib- 
raltar, nearly 3 millions; Canada, 21 millions; the British 
West: Indies, 9 millions ; Australia, 43 millions ; and other 
British possessions, 2 millions. The British Empire thus took 
much mere than half the entire American export of the year, 
the total aggregating about 240 millions. France and her 
colonies took 44 millions ; Spain, 74 millions ; Cuba and other 
Spanish possessions, 15 millions ; Hamburg, Bremen, and other 
North German ports, 40 millions ; China, 10 millions ; Japan, 
3 millions ; Brazil, 6 millions; Holland, 4 millions; and the 
Dutch East Indies, 1 million more ; Italy, 5} millions ; Belgium, 
6 millions ; Russia, 4 millions ; and Mexico, nearly 4 millions, 
These returns demonstrate that if the greater part of the 
American import trade comes from Great Britain, the greater 
part of her export trade goes there also. 


Spanish Monarcuy.—In the debate in the Cortes on the 
candidateship of the Duke of Genoa, the republican leader, 
Castelar, made an eloquent reference to the romance of the old 
Spanish monarchy, the prestige of which, he said, could never 
be restored. ‘* While it lived and breathed it animated the 
great currents of ideas in the centuries, and all respected it, for 
all believed they owed something to it. The monk recorded 
that under the Royal mantle the monasteries had been born, and 
that under the Royal protection the Conciliar Councils had 
gathered together ; the noble recorded that his pennon had 
followed the Royal standard, and that from the hands of the 
King he had received his spurs of victory ; the Cortes recorded 
that their privileges had been constituted in the form of humble 
petitions presented to the King alone ; the people recorded that 
from the Royal steeds, foaming and sweating in the battle, had 
fallen their municipal charters and the baptism of popular 
liberties ; the families educated their little ones in the romance 
of the Conquest of Granada and of Toledo; the painters drew 
the image of the King by the side of the image of the saints, 
the poets wrote his praises, the warriors struggled for him in 


distant climes, and the navigators, when they discovered new 





worlds, and directed their first morning orison to heaven on the 
decks of their vessels, mingled the name of the King with that 
of God and the country! Senores Diputados,—We had a family 
who represented all this. It descended from the Capetos of San 
Luis. It was founded by the great Henry 1v, who raised his 
little throne of Navarre to the immense throne of France, and 
was anointed at Versailles, the Vatican of Royal authority, 
which it hed inherited from the Escorial. For the advent of 
this family we employed twelve years of war of succession ; for its 
aggrandisement, to place Prince Carlos on the throne of Tuscany 
and Felipe on the throne of Parma and of Placencia, we armed 
the half of Europe against the other half—Charles x11 against 
Germany, Peter the Great against Poland and Denmark, the 
Stuarts against the Oranges, and England against all and for 
all! To secure this dynasty we signed a compact, called ‘The 
Compact of Family,’ which for a certainty cost us America. Its 
favourites engendered wars like the War of Independence, its 

eed gave us years tormentous and horrible, like those of 

erdinand vi!, and the question whether a prince or princess 
of this family should succeed to the throne lit up the fires of 
civil war, which licked up the riches of a century and the blood 
of 300,000 Spaniards ! What has been the fate of this family ? 
Where are the French descendants of Henry iv? In exile! 
He who had been anointed by the hand of the Church, was 
struck down by the hand of the assassin! Where are the 
Italian descendants of Charles v? In exile! Even now 
they pass amid the ruins of Rome like the ingnis fatwus 
in- the cemeteries and by the tombs! Where are the 
Spanish descendants of Felipe v? In exile! Many times I have 
figured him passing through the marble palaces of Versailles, 
and I have asked myself if he could see that temple of his 
dynasty in the hands of a foreigner, of a plebeian, of a Corsican, 
would he be convinced how times change and the human spirit 
becomes transformed ? What does all this say-——this which has 
had the x poms of history and the elegies of art, but which 
has passed away? Do events come of themselves, and of the 
will of men? Certainly not. As, when we see the splendours 
of nature, we think on God, so, when we see the grand catas- 
trophes of history, we see the providence of God.” 


RerorM Becins at Home.—Mr. Bright, in the peroration of 
his speech at Birmingham, gave an eloquent version of the truth 
tersely expressed in Goldsmith’s “ Traveller” :— 


** How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure !” 


After enumerating the possible reforms in matters political 
and social, Mr. Bright continued: ‘‘When I have mentioned 
all these things I am obliged to confess that they are not 
all—that something more is wanted, although the law will 
not effect it, and although its foundation lies beyond the 
bounds of law. It is a fact which every man should con- 
sider—and I have considered it often and often, with great 
solemnity and even with much pain, during the thirty years 
that I have been in the habit of discussing public questions—it 
is a fact that no government, that no administration, that no 
laws, that no amount of industry or commerce, that no extent 
of freedom, can give prosperity and solid comfort to the homes 
of the people unless there be in those homes economy, temper- 
ance, and the practice of virtue. This which I am preaching is 
needful for all, but it is specially needful—most needful in some 
respects—for those whose possessions are the least abundant and 
the least secure. If we could subtract from the ignorance, the 
poverty, the suffering, the sickness, and the crime which are 
now witnessed among us, the ignorance, the poverty, the suffering, 
the sickness, and the crime which are caused by one single but 
most prevalent bad habit or vice—the drinking needlessly of that 
which destroys body and mind, and home and family—do we 
not all feel that this country would be so changed, and so 
changed for the better, that it would be almost impossible for 
us to know itagain? Let me, then, in conclusion, say what is 
upon my heart to say, what I know to be true, what I have felt 
every hour of my life when I have been discussing great ques- 
tions affecting the condition of the working classes. Let me say 
this to all people—that it is by the combination of a wise govern- 
ment and a virtuous people, and not otherwise, that we may 
hope to make some step towards that blessed time when there 
shall be no longer complaining in our streets, when our garners 
shall be full, affording all manner of store.” 
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